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trine, of litual, or by some mere caprice of superstition, into
separate bodies which eat and intermarry only among them-
selves,   thus   establishing   and   preserving   isolation.     New
objects  of   adoration  are   continually  being  discovered   and
becoming popular;   certain  shrines get into fashion, or an
image is set up, or a temple built; new prophets arise with
fresh messages to'deliver, or with fresh rules for a devout life.
Holy men are canonized by the vox populi after death, or even
attain apotheosis as incarnations of the elder gods; and these
also have usually their recognised disciples.    In fact, the chief
among these moralists and miracle-workers are the founders of
sects,  and  sects  always  tend to become  sub-castes.    Thus
ihe objects of Hindu adoration are constantly changing, so
that the  Indian  Pantheon, like   the  palace  in the Persian
parafele, is but a  caravanserai;   the  great  dome   of many-
coloured glass  endures with little change, but its occupants
come and go.     And these novelties of teaching or practice
mark off the persons who adopt them;   the devotees often
become known by a separate denomination which denotes a
peculiar discipline or tenet, or perhaps  only the   exclusive
worship of one god or deified man..    So that, if a metaphor
may be borrowed from physical science, we may say that in
India all Hindu religions belong to the fissiparous order; they
have the property of disseverance into portions, each of which
retains life and growth.    And as the direction taken by the
development of any considerable sect Is toward the formation
of a caste, the result is that continual piece-meal disintegration
by religious anarchy of the mass  of society, which I have
endeavoured to describe.

We can perceive the vestiges of similar tendencies even in
Great Briuirt, where very peculiar sectaries, like the Quakers,
have lived and married for generations among themselves, and
where any radical antagonism of ci*eeds is still a serious bar to
matrimony. But the state of things in India can only be
realised by supposing that the Irvingites, for instance, should
have become, as an inevitable and obvious consequence of their
distinctive tenets, a class so far drawn apart from the rest of
England th*t marriage beyond the communion would be of